YOUTH'S  GREY HAIRS

his confident opinions on art and painting, and his
precocious brilliance as a writer upon politics
were in no small degree due to his father's efforts.
Of the fascinating but unfortunate Mrs. Edith
Bagehot little need be said at the moment. If
Walter resembled his father in those qualities which
gave stability to his genius, in those which gave it
brilliance he was like his mother. Both mother and
son possessed the same buoyant, sensitive nature
and quick, imaginative mind, the same humorous
insight into character and manners, the same zest
for all kinds of intellectual activity. Mrs. Bagehot
was a loving and assiduous teacher to her son in
his earlier years; in his later, a worthy and sympa-
thetic confidante. Walter's peculiar idiom of wit
and racy humour, no doubt somewhat mysterious
to his father, was completely intelligible to her,
being in large measure her own. She was a devout
High Anglican, and Walter's youthful letters
contain many dutiful echoes of her own pious
reflections.
Especially in his earliest years, Walter could on
occasion be a high-spirited, unregenerate little
fellow, impatient of control, fond of danger, and
devoted to play. G. H. Sawtell gives an interesting
glimpse of him at a Sunday gathering in the
garden of the Stuckey house, " swarming up a great
tree/' when his mother sought to exhibit him,
" and there glaring down on the assembly from the
topmost bough in a surprising manner and to the
detriment of his Sunday raiment."8 Mrs. Barring-
ton relates that " he used to terrify his mother by
climbing to the top of Burton Pynsent Monument
and there running around the coping which was